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Correction: 

In the last packet, in the article on the miners’ strike on 
page 8, in the box of key features of the proposed contract, in 
the fourth point, the pensions would be raised to $275, not 
$225. 


Collective Notes 

If you have glanced at any of the pages in this packet yet, 
you will have realized already that it represents an historic 
LNS first— neater, cleaner and typeset in justified columns. 
Its good looks speak for themselves. But more, the typeset 
format opens up some new possible uses for LNS subscribers. 

For example, it’s now possible for publications to paste up 
entire stories or sections of stories directly, rather than having 
to go to the time and expense of typesetting LNS copy your- 
selves. We recognize, of course, that various publications 
have special requirements and that not all LNS information 
lends itself to direct use in this way. But we think the typeset 
copy will prove to be a great boon in many situations. 

All type in the packet is set in 10 point English Times, 11 
point leading, 14 picas wide. This was the most common stye 
and size we found in a survey of our subscribers’ 
publications. It can easily be reduced to a 9 point type size, 
the second most common size among subscribers. 

One form of journalism that readily lends itself to direct 
use is “shorts.” For that reason, and because subscribers 
have consistently expressed a need for shorts, you’ll see that 
this packet also features a full page of shorts as well as those 
throughout the packet. 

All this is in its experimental stages, at least for the first 
weeks as we try to work out the kinks and decide if we can 
realistically commit ourselves to the extra production steps on 
an already-tight schedule and a small-sized staff. 

Your comments and suggestions on the format and 
changes, particularly within the next few weeks as we try to 
appraise them, would, as always, be greatly appreciated. 

For those within range of New York City, this packet 
should remind you as well that we would appreciate your 
thinking about us when you need typesetting done. Our 
ability to improve the quality of the packets depends to some 
extent on the financial stability provided by doing outside 
work. 

As for the content of this packet, please note two special in- 
terviews. One is with a woman coal miner in West Virginia 
that LNS reporters talked with last week as they covered 
developments in the coal fields. The other is with Native 
American Jeanne Baum on how the fight to ensure her 
daughter a non-racist education, against the efforts of the 
courts, schools and social agencies, has affected herself and 
her daughter Siba. 

There are also a number of articles sent in by LNS contacts 
in the U.S. and abroad that you may want to make use of, in- 
cluding first hand reports from Spain and Italy. 



(See photo in this packet and for more 
information on the strike see: 902 , 900, 
899, 898, 894, 892, 891.) 

LNS Interview with 
Beverly Johnson: 

West Virginia Coal Miner 


by Nancy Stiefel 
& Judy Rabinovitz 

CEDAR GROVE, W. Va . (LNS)— A 
young woman strode briskly through 
the crowd of coal miners milling 
around the entrance of District 17 ’s 
Cedar Grove Local Beverly Johnson 
was on her way to cast her vote with 
fellow miners against the first pro- 
posed 1978 UMW contract submitted 
for rank and file ratification March 5. 

"Are you a coal miner?” we asked 
as she emerged a few minutes later . 
"Yes, I am,” she replied with con- 
fidence and pride . We asked if she 
would come inside and talk with us, 
and she quickly agreed . 

First, she explained why she voted 
against the proposed contract Her 
chief criticisms were directed at the 
contract's health and pension provi- 
sions, only slightly improved in the 
new contract voted on by the miners 
March 24. 

I don’t think it’s a union contract, I 
think it’s a company contract. The 
company just wants to make sure 
you’re there every day, and that you’re 
working every day. They just want to 
use as much of you as they possibly 
can. That’s the way I feel. 

And the health part we had before, 
we won’t have it now... Before, a miner 
never had to worry about his medical 
bills. This summer these companies are 
going to pick up their own insurance 
policies. A lot of these companies will 
get the cheapest care they can, and I 
imagine they’ll tell you what hospital 
you can go to, what doctor they want 
you to see. And I just don’t go along 
with that. I think that a lot of people 
that are sick, they’re just going to get 
sicker. Because most of the people do 
not have that kind of money to pay 
out. 

I was at a meeting the other day for 
District 17 and there was a lot of pen- 
sioners there. And they had stated that 
if we did go back to work and sign this 
contract, that they are going to pull us 
out. It says that the pensions will be in- 
creased, but you know, $250 a month 
to live on for a person, unless they’re 
getting $400 from somewhere else, I 
don’t see how they can live. [The new 
contract voted on March 24 offers a 
small increase to $275 for miners who 
retired before 1976. Those who retired 
after 1976 get over $500 per month; 
keeping the inequality of pensions that 
has been a target of the current 
strike. — ed.] 

Red Hat 

I’m employed by Valley Camp Coal 
and I’ve been in the mines now for nine 
months. I’m a belt person — my job is 


to clean the belts and make sure the 
coal gets to the outside. We spread the 
rock dust by hand to keep the dust 
down. We ride the mantrip in and we 
ride the mantrip out. 

And right now I’m training, more or 
less. I’m still a “Red Hat” — the red 
hat means you have to be under some- 
one’s supervision 120 days. When you 
get your black hat, you have freedom 
to go anywhere in the mines you want 
to. But I really like working there. 

Before, I was doing bookkeeping. 
There are no other jobs available in 
this area, unless you have a college 
education or real good training of 
some kind. I took up bookkeeping; I 
wasn’t satisfied with it, and I just told 
myself I was going to work in the 
mines. 

I had to file a discrimination suit 
with Valley Camp Coal to get my job. 
As far as I know, I’m the only person 
that has filed discrimination that they 
gave a job to. 

It only took a month and a half and 
it really surprised me. I was really 
depressed and downhearted about it. 
And then he [the company lawyer] call- 
ed me one day and said, “Go down 
and take a physical.” He said, “You 
have a job.” And god, a million 
thoughts started running through my 
head. 

And the first day I went to work, I’ll 
never forget as long as I live. I’m kind 
of a shy person around people I don’t 
know. And the first day I went to work 
they all made me feel welcome. But the 
first three months they all kind of 
tested me, to see what I would do, to 
see what I would say. And I think even 
yet they don’t really understand. 

The majority of miners I think are 
younger people. Say 21 to maybe 35. 
You’ve got a lot of young miners now 
and there’s a lot of young radicals. 
They have a firm belief about what 
they want and nothing’s going to 
change their mind. 

Only Woman at Valley Camp 

I’m proud to be a miner, I really am. 
My dad was a coal miner, my brother 
is, my brother-in-law— you know, 
everybody around me. And when I 
started taking the schooling that Valley 
Camp gives you, it was so interesting, I 
couldn’t believe how interesting it was. 

Now there’s days when I wish I 
didn’t have to go to work — a hot sum- 
mer’s day when you’d rather go some- 
where else. But coal mining I really 
like. 

When I do my job, I please myself. I 
don’t try to please anybody else. If I 
think the belt’s clean, if I think it’s 
rock-dusted well enough, then I feel all 
right about it. 

But I have a younger boss now, a 
younger mine foreman. And he come 
up to me one day and he said, “Oh, 
I’ve never had a woman work for me in 
the mines before.” And so I says, 
“Well, what does that mean?” He 
said, “Well, I really don’t know what 
to say to you.” And I said, “You just 
tell me what to do and I’ll do it. And 
that’s that.” 


It was hard at first. I had to prove 
myself— especially to my mine 
foreman. At first, I didn’t think he’d 
like me, because he really put the work 
to me. But I guess I just proved to them 
that I was going to stay there; there was 
nothing they could do would make me 
leave. 

My mother asks me how can I do it. 
She tells me, “You’re going to fall 
apart before you’re 30 years old.” I’m 
27. I thought at 27, it was an awful late 
time for me to be going into the 
mines.... Well, maybe if I’d gone in 
earlier I would have quit. But now I 
think I can stand it. I think I can really 
hold onto it. I have more positive 
thinking since I’ve been in the mines, I 
really do. 

The mine where my husband works, 
there are three women, and they have 
built shower houses for them. Right 
now I don’t have a bath house, which 
makes it really bad for me. That means 
I have to go home every day and take a 
bath — about 12 miles. I discussed it 
with them [the company] before, and 
they didn’t give me too many answers 
about it. But when I go back, if they do 
not build me a bath house equal to 
what the men have, I’m going to do 
something. 

Mining Family 

My husband is very good, he helped 
me. He pushed me to get this job. 
When I felt like I was just going to give 
up during the discrimination suit, he 
told me, “Don’t worry about 
it— they’re going to give you a job.” 

I have three children. And it makes it 
kind of hard, having children. I have 
two at school and the three-year-old at 
home. My husband babysits part of the 
time — I’m on the day shift and he’s on 
the evening shift. I think it makes it a 
lot better. I know ever since I’ve been 
working, we’ve really got along good 
together. ’Cause I’ll come home and 
talk about things that happened to me, 
and he’ll tell me things that happened 
to him. We have more in common 
now, let’s put it that way. 

A couple of times I felt I would quit 
because of my children. And then I just 
decided as long as I could work 
without interfering with their lives, 
then I was going to keep on working. I 
feel like I’m giving them something. 
Maybe I’m taking away something, but 
I feel like I’m giving something more 
than I’m taking away from them. 

My little girl, she’s 10, I don’t think 
she likes to tell people I’m a coal 
miner. I don’t know what it is. But my 
little boy, he tells everybody. He’s 
seven. I don’t know if he’s proud or if 
he’s ashamed. 

The Strike 

My husband was hurt November 3 in 
the mines. He had his foot run over by 
a pinner. Up ’til March 6, we’ve been 
receiving compensation. If it hadn’t 
been for that, I don’t see how we 
would have made it. But we would 
have stuck it out through the strike 

[continued on page 10] 
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(See graphics .) 

10,000 Rally for Wilmington 10 
in Capital 


NEW YORK (LNS)— -Chanting 
‘‘FBI, CIA, Ain’t no justice in the 
USA — Free the Wilmington 10!” some 
10,000 demonstrators filled the streets 
and sidewalks encircling the White 
House March 18 to demand freedom 
for the imprisoned activists. 

The Wilmington 10, nine black men 
and one white woman, were convicted 
of arson in the firebombing of a white- 
owned grocery store in Wilmington, 
North Carolina in 1971. Their arrest 
came after anti-racism demonstrations 
sparked by a four-day Ku Klux Klan- 
led attack on a black church during a 
non-violent struggle for school 
desegregation. Since their trial several 
key prosecution witnesses have 
recanted their testimony and admitted 
that it had been fabricated under 
pressure from the prosecution. 

The North Carolina governor an- 
nounced his refusal to pardon the 
Wilmington 10 on January 23 of this 
year. Now supporters of the Ten are 
pressuring President Carter for a par- 
don. 

At their demonstration in 
Washington, demonstrators circled the 
White House several times shouting, 
“Hey, Hey, Mr. Peanut Man: What 
are you going to do about the Wilm- 
ington 10?” The march was led by a 
large contingent from North Carolina, 
where nine of the ten civil rights ac- 
tivists are still imprisoned. The North 
Carolina demonstrators carried a huge 
banner that read, “President Carter: 
It’s time to end this disgrace. Free the 
Wilmington 10.” 

From the White House, demonstra- 
tors marched to a Lafayette Park rally 
to hear speeches presented by several 
labor, civil rights and religious ac- 
tivists. Messages of support were also 
read for Rafael Cancel Miranda, one 
of the Puerto Rican nationalists im- 
prisoned more than 25 years, and 
George Merritt, a black activist who is 
currently serving a life sentence in New 
Jersey. 

“Ben Chavis [one of the Ten] has 
said the way to win victory is to put 
people in the street,” Merritt wrote. 
“We cannot afford a moment of relax- 
ation. The swastika and the burning 
cross are already accepted symbols in 
our society.” 

Ben Chavis’ mother, Elizabeth 
Chavis, who has been active in the 
Wilmington 10 struggle for seven 
years, read a statement from her son: 

“From behind our prison walls, we 
will continue to fight for all the op- 
pressed people. Mr. President, how 
can you be for real on human rights 
when you are for the neutron bomb? 
How can you be for real on human 
rights when you are silent about the 
Wilmington 10?” 

Angela Davis told the rally: “This is 
just the beginning. Our desire to see 
justice prevail is very much alive.” She 
also challenged those who say the civil 


rights movement is dead, mentioning 
the work that is being done in support 
of other political prisoners and against 
the Bakke decision. 

Simultaneous demonstrations in 
support of the Wilmington 10 were 
held in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Denver and 
Honolulu. 

-30- 


Courtroom Victory for 
International Hotel 10 


by Gene Zbikowski 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— Charges 
against the remaining six defendants in 
the International Hotel 10 case were 
dropped March 13 in San Francisco. 

The courtroom victory was followed 
by a small rally focusing on the ques- 
tion “Who do justice and the police 
serve?” 

This brings to an end a small drama 
within the greater battle over the 
I-Hotel. The hotel is owned by a Thai 
firm, the Four Seas Investment Corpo- 
ration. Beginning in 1967, a group of 
elderly tenants fought Four Seas’ plan 
to demolish the hotel, located in 
Chinatown, and put in a parking lot. 

The tenants’ fight won the support 
of thousands of poor, working and 
progressive people in the Bay Area, 
who attempted to prevent an eviction 
bid bodily last August. Mounted and 
foot police prevailed, but public out- 
rage ran so high that the city had to ex- 
plore the possibility of acquiring the 
hotel through eminent domain. 

Four Seas, not to be thwarted, hired 
contractor Fred Grange to destroy the 
building. Last September, Grange il- 
legally tried to do this. He was arrested 
by police. A crowd of I-Hotel sup- 
porters gathered and began tearing 
down scaffolding put up by Grange. 

The police arrested two members of 
the crowd, but the other people freed 
them. The police then arrested the 
demonstrators who became known as 
the I-Hotel 10, charging them with a 
number of felonies. 

San Francisco Assistant D.A. Daniel 
Alberti said charges were dropped 
because he and the police are sym- 
pathetic to the I-Hotel 10, and because 
they feel the real blame for the incident 
lies with Grange. 

This was disputed by supporters of 
the 10, such as Karen Edwards, who at- 
tributes the police department’s sudden 
“sympathy” to the existence of a film 
showing police beating I-Hotel sup- 
porters. 

“Until they knew [there was such a] 
film,” Edwards said recently, “they 
dragged people through three weeks of 
pre-trial hearings. They were forced to 
drop the charges because there was so 
much evidence against the police that if 
it had gone to a trial they could have 
gotten indicted and hung themselves.” 

Edwards also noted that the police 
were “trying to improve the image of 
their relation to the community,” since 


beatings by police occurred during 
Chinese New Year in February. 

In early March Fred Grange pleaded 
“no contest” to the permit violations 
he was charged with last September. 
The “no contest” plea cannot be used 
against Grange in any subsequent civil 
suits, as a guilty plea could have been. 
-30- 

(Gene Zbikowski is a regular con- 
tributor to LNS from San Francisco .) 


S.F. Suit Asserts Rights of 
Mental Patients; Challenges Use 
of Drugs as Punishment 


by Gene Zbikowski 

SAN ^ FRANCISCO (LNS)— The 
forced use of psychotropic drugs in 
California mental hospitals was 
challenged in a class action suit filed in 
Federal Court in San Francisco 
February 28. The suit was filed by 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) lawyer Morton Cohen on 
behalf of four persons, two of whom 
are confined in Napa State Hospital. 

Psychotropic drugs are major tran- 
quilizers like Thorazine and Prolixin, 
more powerful than minor tran- 
quilizers like Librium or medium tran- 
quilizers like Valium. Psychotropic 
drugs cause side effects, including 
shaking, muscle stiffening, blurred vi- 
sion and heart palpitations. 

The rights of mental patients in 
California are currently spelled out by 
the Lanterman-Petris-Short Act, but 
California state Department of Health 
spokesperson Esther Seamen has said 
the act “does not specify that involun- 
tary patients can refuse treatment.” 

Morton Cohen said the ACLU suit 
“seeks a declaration that mental pa- 
tients have the right to refuse [drugs] 
whether they’re voluntary or involun- 
tary [patients]. It seeks to enjoin any 
use of psychotropic drugs as punish- 
ment. It seeks to enjoin the defendants 
from operating or licensing any facility 
which doesn’t permit people informa- 
tion, consent, or the rights of 
privacy.” The defendants in the suit 
are California Governor Jerry Brown, 
Health and Welfare Secretary Mario 
Oblado, Health Department Director 
Jerome Lackner, and their offices. 

Although mental patients’ right to 
know the side effects of drugs ad- 
ministered to them is supposedly 
guaranteed already, mental patients in- 
terviewed in San Francisco say this 
right is often violated. 

Chew Richard Yuen of Berkeley 
described how, during his confinement 
in Napa State Hospital, he obtained in- 
serts describing the side effects of 
drugs administered to him. The inserts, 
included by the drug companies with 
shipments, were thrown away by the 
hospital staff. 

“I freaked out,” Yuen said. “1 
said... this doctor is lying to me because 
he didn’t tell me the side effects.” 
Yuen said he had been told earlier that 
side effects he was experiencing were 
“all in my head.” — 30 — 
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Iran’s New Budget 
Indicates Shah’s Priorities 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Iran’s hew 
budget for 1978-79 and its latest five- 
year plan, both of which went into ef- 
fect in March, indicate the shallowness 
of the Shah’s stated intention of 
“liberalizing to the maximum we can.” 
As one would guess, the bulk of the 
new budget is allocated toward Iran’s 
immense defense apparatus. Iran’s ex- 
penditure for arms has increased from 
approximately $8 billion in 1977 to 
over $10 billion for 1978-79 — an in- 
crease of 25 percent. 

This dramatic increase reflects Iran’s 
aspirations to play an even larger 
military role in the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean, as well as to quell the 
growing resistance inside Iran. The re- 
cent uprisings in Iran constitute the 
greatest challenge to the Shah in 15 
years — so large that the Shah has had 
to call in his armed forces to buttress 
SAVAK (Iran’s notorious secret 
police), the state police and riot forces 
who have been unable to crush the op- 
position. 

Contrary to the Iranian govern- 
ment’s statements that SAVAK’s 
power has decreased significantly, the 
new budget will actually increase ex- 
penditures for SAVAK and the police 
by 30 percent, according to Middle 
East magazine. In addition, recent 
western reports have alleged that there 
has been a major “shakeup” in 
SAVAK, particularly in the Tabriz 
branch (where it led a fierce attack on 
a recent demonstration). But all this 
entailed was a few minor shifts to 
bolster the crumbling image of the 
Shah as a “benevolent and much loved 
monarch.” 

Prime Minister Jamihid Amouze- 
gar’s new budget offers little for rais- 
ing the standard of living of Iran’s im- 
poverished masses. This is revealed in 
the new budget’s expenditure for 
health and education — together con- 
stituting less than half the expenditure 
for defense. And government expen- 
diture for housing is to be cut to half 
the level of last year. The government 
also plans to reduce subsidies on 
foodstuffs, which will increase the 
prices of such imported goods as milk, 
eggs, and meats. 

Moreover, the government has made 
no provisions in the new budget to off- 
set the rise in food prices with increases 
in wages. On the contrary, the budget 
calls for wage restraint and increasing 
workers’ productivity — a euphemism 
for increasing the rate of exploitation. 
The government budget can best be 
summed up in the slogan of the Shah’s 
latest book, “work, work and more 
work.” 

The budget for the coming year of- 
fers far more to foreign investors than 
to the Iranian people. For instance, the 
new budget will increase agricultural 
credits by 54 percent — which means, 
according to Middle East magazine, 
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“big business for those who can build 
farms, provide breeding cattle, set up 
dairy plants...”, namely the U.S. 
multinationals who control large sec- 
tors of Iran’s agriculture. But overall, 
with the exception of U.S. agribusiness 
and arms industries, U.S. foreign in- 
vestment has recently dropped sharply 
in Iran and the new budget will not 
help to attract new foreign in- 
vestments. 

The major “long-term worry” of 
foreign executives is the persistent 
“wage demands” and “low produc- 
tivity” of Iranian workers, according 
to a recent issue of Business Week. But 
in a police state atmosphere, where 
trade unions and strikes are illegal and 
SAVAK agents are everywhere, wage 
demands and low productivity are 
some of the few viable forms of 
resistance. — 30 — 


Puerto Rican 
Government Gambles 


NEW YORK (LNS) — While the 
colonial government of Puerto Rico 
keeps insisting that it can’t afford wage 
increases for electrical workers who 
have been out on strike for more than 
two months, it has come up with 
millions of dollars to gamble as loan 
guarantees on a scheme to manufac- 
ture a costly, new, advanced- 
technology sports car on the island. 

A report in Business Week at the 
end of February explained that Puerto 
Rico has anted up a financing package 
which could amount to $60 million in 
federal and Puerto Rican loan 
guarantees. Coupled with a 90 percent 
tax exemption for 15 years, this was 
enough to nail down an agreement with 
former General Motors Corp. ex- 
ecutive John Z. DeLorean. 

Delorean has been shopping around 
for the last three years for the 
funds and the location to start pro- 
ducing his new sports car. The First 
Boston Corporation, which has major 
holdings in the Puerto Rican economy 
including a large chunk of bonds in the 
“public” Water Resources Authority 
against which the electrical workers 
have been striking, put DeLorean in 
touch with officials of the colonial 
government. 

Now that the agreement has been 
wrapped up, Puerto Rican officials are 
hoping that “the project might 
stimulate tourism and bathe the island 
in the prestige that would surround the 
glamorous brainchild of the auto in- 
dustry’s most glamorous figure,” ac- 
cording to Business Week. 

But less involved and enthusiastic 
observers aren’t so sure the 
“glamorous brainchild” won’t be 
aborted... leaving the people of Puerto 
Rico holding the tab. As Business 
Week concedes, “DeLorean’s venture, 
at best, is risky. Though several auto 
publications have commented 
favorably on the design features of his 
proposed car [which will sell in the 
$20,000 range], much of Detroit’s auto 
industry remains skeptical.” — 30 — 
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Tottering Nicaraguan Regime 
Using U.S. Mercenaries 


by Gene Zbikowski 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— Recent 
reports in the Latin American press in- 
dicate that U.S. citizens are working as 
mercenaries for Anastasio Somoza, 
dictator of Nicaragua. 

The February issue of Excelsior, a 
Mexican newspaper, quotes Alfonso 
Robelo, president of the Nicaraguan 
Institute for Development, as saying, 
“The U.S. Ambassador (Maurice 
Solaum) told us that 20 Cuban- 
Americans are acting as mercenaries in 
the service of the Somoza government, 
and that Washington is conducting an 
investigation.” 

The Excelsior article also maintains 
that a group of anti-Castro Cubans 
fought the Frente Sandinista de Libera- 
cion Nacional when the latter attacked 
a Nicaraguan National Guard outpost 
at Rivas last October. 

Four Cubans are reported by Miguel 
Saucedo to have sought and received 
asylum in the U.S. embassy following 
the mid-January murder of Dr. Pedro 
Chamorro, an opponent of Somoza. 
The four later left the embassy and 
disappeared. 

On February 9, the Nicaraguan 
newspaper La Prensa published a let- 
ter from “a group of Americans living 
in Nicaragua,” who condemned “the 
‘yankee’ mercenaries contracted by the 
Somoza government.” 

The letter also said, “in this historic 
moment we are in solidarity with the 
valiant struggle of the Nicaraguan 
people.” 

Cuban-Americans may not be the 
only U.S. mercenaries in Nicaragua. A 
Prensa Latina report of February 11, 
by Ernesto Tapia, says U.S. merce- 
naries are leading the anti-guerrilla at- 
tacks of the Nicaraguan air force. The 
article claims the mercenaries entered 
Nicaragua as technical consultants for 
the Somoza-owned Lanica Airlines. It 
claims Somoza himself ordered the 
mercenaries to head up the air force 
operations. 

Under a February 17 dateline La 
Prensa reprinted parts of a communi- 
que received in Honduras from the 
Frente Sandinista. The Sandinistas 
claim to have killed a tall white, 
English-speaking man in a U.S. Army 
uniform, who was leading an anti- 
guerrilla patrol of the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard. The Sandinistas say the 
man was with two other supposed 
mercenaries, one of whom was wound- 
ed. The action occurred February 9 in 
the Nueva Segovia mountains, two 
hours from El Rosario hacienda. 

The presence of U.S. mercenaries 
was also condemned by Nicaraguan 
journalist Sergio Cabera at a press con- 
ference in San Francisco February 22. 
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(Gene Zbikowski is a regular con- 
tributor to LNS from San Francisco .) 
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U.S. Korea Policy: 
The More It Changes, 
The More It’s the Same 


by Bob Cambria 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Although the 
Carter Administration is committed to 
withdrawing ground troops from 
Korea by 1982, events in the first three 
months of 1978 show that the U.S. 
government is still wedded to tradi- 
tional U.S. policy toward South Korea. 

• In January, after the South 
Korean government agreed to allow 
Tongsun Park to appear before closed 
sessions of congressional committees 
investigating the “Korean” bribery 
scandal, Carter, in an exchange of let- 
ters with Park Chung Hee, leader of 
the Republic of Korea, reaffirmed 
America’s desire to defend the South 
Korean regime. 

• In February, the State Department 
report on human rights in South Korea 
absolved the Park dictatorship of ma- 
jor violations of human rights by 
stressing the evidence of the regime’s 
liberality: last year it released 14 
political prisoners out of an estimated 
20 , 000 . 

• In February, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee released the 
Glenn-Humphrey report on U.S. 
policy in northeast Asia. The two sen- 
ators cautiously support Carter’s troop 
withdrawal plan, but they stress the 
need to maintain a strong military pre- 
sence in Korea, in order to protect 
Japan. This is no departure from U.S. 
policy. 

• In March, the U.S. and South 
Korea carried out very large-scale joint 
military maneuvers, “Exercise Team 
Spirit ’78,” deploying hundreds of 
thousands of troops — mainly U.S. mil- 
itary personnel, hundreds of planes 
and the latest military equipment capa- 
ble of nuclear delivery. Indeed, under 
the guise of a military exercise, the 
U.S. has introduced the Lancer— an 
atomic warhead— missile into South 
Korea, thereby increasing its nuclear 
arsenal there. 

• In March, Richard Hanna, a key 
figure in the bribery scandal, pleaded 
guilty to conspiracy to defraud the 
U.S. government. Hanna plea bar- 
gained. The Justice Department agreed 
to prosecute the former California con- 
gressman for only one count of a 
40-count indictment. This horse 
trading does not speak well for Amer- 
ican justice. Who believes that Hanna 
will serve five — or any — years in jail? 

• In March, in a major foreign 
policy speech at Wake Forest Univer- 
sity, President Carter strongly em- 
phasized that the U.S. “was moving 
ahead to improve American military 
capabilities across the board, including 
conventional and nuclear forces.” 

U.S. military spending, which al- 
ready accounts for a major part of the 
federal budget, should be increased, 
Mr. Carter says, in order to protect our 
critical interests in critical areas like 
South Korea. 
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It is evident that South Korea,- the 
only country on the Asian mainland 
where the U.S. has troops and wea- 
ponry, including nuclear devices, re- 
mains a major factor in American “se- 
curity” in the Far East. 

It is equally clear that South Korean 
president Park Chung Hee, who di- 
rected the “Korean” bribery scandal, 
according to public statements by the 
House Ethics and Fraser Committees, 
is “necessary” for U.S. security. No 
matter how much he oppresses his own 
people at home and abroad, no matter 
how much he tries through bribery to 
subvert the “American way of life,” 
the U.S. government has no one to 
replace him. 

The anti-Park democratic opposi- 
tion in South Korea and even the anti- 
Park faction within that country’s rul- 
ing circles want relaxation of the en- 
forcement of the Emergency Decrees 
limiting civil rights, as well as wanting 
contact with North Korea to further 
future reunification. This is contrary to 
the U.S. notion of security, which re- 
quires tension on the Asian mainland 
through Korean division. Park is 
uniquely willing to act to this end. 
Hence, the U.S. provides support for 
him, although he is a dictator who 
maintains himself in power by period- 
ically provoking incidents which can 
lead to war in Korea. 

U.S. policy is engendering cynicism 
among democratic South Koreans. In a 
sternly worded letter to President 
Carter on February 24, 18 prominent 
South Koreans, including former Pres- 
ident Yun Po Sun, questioned the U.S. 
government’s commitment to human 
rights. They say that the U.S. fully sup- 
ports Park Chung Hee’s denial of 
those rights in South Korea. 

Current U.S. policy is alienating 
South Koreans in all walks of life. No 
more than in Vietnam is the U.S. win- 
ning the “hearts and minds” of the 
people. 

—30— 

(Bob Cambria is a journalist on 
Korean affairs and a member of the 
Committee For a New Direction in 
U.S. Korea Policy.) 


E-Systems Corp. Linked to 
Koreagate, CIA and Repression 


NEW YORK (LNS) — The E-Sys- 
tems Corporation, a major contractor 
for U.S. intelligence agencies, is neck- 
deep in the now notorious Koreagate 
saga. 

Korean lobbyist Tongsun Park inter- 
vened on behalf of E-Systems in the 
early 1970’s to “pacify congressional 
supporters” of the corporation’s com- 
petitors. Park’s intervention eventually 
led to South Korea’s selection of 
E-Systems as its source of military 
radios, according to investigative 
reports by Washington Post writer 
Charles Babcock and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC). 

E-Systems has answered the charges, 
however, by saying that it “declined 
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the overtures from Park,” and instead 
hired the Korean Research Institute 
(KRI) as its sales agent in Korea. But 
this was only a parallel path towards 
the same goal, for it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the KRI was set up 
by the Korean regime to make illegal 
payments to congressmen and other 
government officials as part of its 
influence-buying schemes in Washing- 
ton. KRI still serves as E-Systems’ sales 
agent. 

Meanwhile, South Korea apparently 
attempted to coax E-Systems into 
bank-rolling the costs of Tongsun 
Park’s lobbying efforts on Capitol 
Hill. This overture, according to 
E-Systems sources, was also refused, 
but E-Systems did eventually hire 
Korean consultants from KRI to do 
work parallel to Tongsun Park’s. The 
SEC investigation found that over $1.4 
million was paid to consultants at KRI. 
Close to $1 million of this money was 
then siphoned back to a military at- 
tache at the Korean embassy. 

E-Systems clearly made these 
payments to KRI to win military con- 
tracts in Korea against their rivals. On 
more than one occasion, KRI “was in- 
strumental” in influencing the Seoul 
regime in choosing E-Systems as the 
“sole source” for certain military con- 
tracts. 

E-Systems Hardware Sales Worldwide 

In addition to its close ties to the 
South Korean regime, E-Systems sup- 
plies a host of other repressive govern- 
ments with military and police elec- 
tronic and maintenance systems: 

• The corporation has sold its 
DIGICOM (Digital Communications 
system) product to several Latin Amer- 
ican police forces. The DIGICOM 
system connects police patrol cars with 
database computer centers, according 
to Computer Decisions magazine. 
These centers facilitate police coordin- 
ation against any form of resis- 
tance — be it a robbery, a demonstra- 
tion or a large-scale uprising. In Argen- 
tina, for instance, the DIGICOM 
system is being used by the notorious 
Federal Police in their mass round-up 
of leftists and progressives. 

• In Taiwan, E-Systems repairs and 
maintains military aircraft used in the 
past for covert para-military opera- 
tions in South East Asia. Recently, 
E-Systems bought Air Asia, a Taiwan- 
based CIA front company from Air 
America. 

• In the Sinai, (the Egyptian land oc- 
cupied by Israel since the 1967 war) 
E-Systems was contracted by the U.S. 
to set up an elaborate electronic battle- 
field. Most of the sensor technology 
being used by E-Systems in the Sinai 
was originally developed for use in the 
Vietnam War. 

• In the U.S., E-Systems is best 
known for its close ties to U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies. Three of the corpora- 
tion’s leading executives were formerly 
high-placed officials in the CIA. One, 
W.A. Raborn, was Director of the CIA 

[continued on page 10] 
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Spanish Government Turns 
to the Right and the Past 


by Amy Schwartz 
of Iberian News Service 

BARCELONA (LNS) — Spain’s new 
regime has been having trouble keeping 
up its “democratic” image lately. The 
most popular slogan heard on the 
street over the last few weeks — from 
groups of one or two or from demon- 
strations of thousands — has been 
“Llibertat d’Expresio” (Catalan for 
“Freedom of Expression”). And the 
police, many of them holdovers from 
the fascist Franco era, have made it 
clear how they feel about the slogan. 

They stormed a small, third-story 
apartment in Barcelona and ripped a 
“Llibertat d’Expresio” banner off its 
balcony. Down on the Ramblas, the 
heart of downtown Barcelona, they 
grabbed a student on her way home 
from classes and threw her to the 
ground; she was wearing a “Freedom 
of Expression” sticker on her jacket. 
Ever since four actors were sentenced 
to two years in prison apiece by a 
military tribunal, thousands of people 
have demonstrated under the cry for 
“Freedom of Expression” and the 
shout can be heard in nightly battles 
with the police on the famous 
Ramblas. Overnight, a mild slogan for 
bourgeois democracy has become a 
revolutionary and dangerous demand. 

The Case of the Jugglers 

The protests and the police 
crackdown were touched off by the 
case of the mime theater group Els 
Joglars (The Jugglers). The troupe was 
arrested and charged with “injury to 
the institution of the Civil Guards and 
to the military” — a “crime” 
punishable under Spain’s military 
penal codes. In this case, the crime 
consisted of performing a play depic- 
ting the military trial and execution 
four years ago of a Pole who had 
emigrated to Spain. 

The performance was approved by 
Spain’s Cultural Ministry last October. 
But the Captain General of the Catalan 
Region took a different view of a play 
that not only criticizes capital punish- 
ment but also calls attention to the case 
of anarchist Puig Antich, who was exe- 
cuted alongside the Polish immigrant 
shown in the play. Many people in 
Catalonia believe that the Pole was 
killed mainly to obscure the political 
nature of Antich’ s execution. 

Apparently the man who ordered 
those executions remains somewhat 
sensitive on the subject... considering 
that he remains in a position of power 
more than a year after the Franco era 
supposedly came to an end. That man 
is today the General Captain of 
Catalonia who banned the play and ar- 
rested the members of Els Joglars . 

The leader of the troupe, Albert 
Boadella, was held in the La Modelo 
prison until he fell seriously ill and was 
transferred to a Barcelona hospital. 


The day before Els Joglars were to ap- 
pear in court, he made a cunning 
escape — out his bathroom window, 
back in through a neighbor’s, and 
down a little-used stairway to one of 
the institution’s many exits. But after 
this theatrical beginning, the results of 
the trial itself were hardly amusing — a 
two year sentence for each of the four 
Jugglers who showed up for the trial. 
Boadella and one other are in France. 

Publications Suppressed 

The case of Els Joglars is something 
of an embarrassment to Prime Minister 
Adolfo Suarez, whose program of 
“consolidating democracy” is looking 
more and more like one of con- 
solidating his ties with big business and 
the Franco supporters who still occupy 
their command posts in the military 
and police. 

But the actors’ case is hardly an 
isolated one. In early March, four 
members of left-wing parties in Madrid 
were accused of the “crime” of writing 
an article calling for a republican form 
of government. Regularly, issues of 
magazines and newspapers (particular- 
ly left party organs) are suppressed for 
opinions deemed inadmissible by 
government censors. 

There were several incidents of this 
kind in February. The editors of the 
liberal news magazine Posible were 
taken to court for publishing a police 
list of Spaniards caught at the border at- 
tempting to smuggle out currency. The 
list included many well-known figures 
from the business community. 

Later in the month, another major 
newsweekly, Cambio 16 , was fined for 
an article alluding to the influence of 
the far right over the judiciary. And by 
the third week in February, five more 
publications had been either con- 
fiscated or had their editors hauled into 
court for publishing commentaries on 
the military, the Guardia Civil, repres- 
sion and the Church. 

Opposition Mobilizes 

In the face of these attacks, a wide 
range of people— including many with 
no strict ideological affiliations— have 
rallied to the cause of “Freedom of Ex- 
pression.” 

Politicians have called press con- 
ferences and issued statements, 
newspapers have published editorials, 
20,000 students staged a march down 
Barcelona’s main avenue (the largest 
student demonstration in months), and 
fighting between police and 
demonstrators has occurred nightly on 
the Ramblas, a favorite spot for 
political gatherings of all kinds in the 
center of Barcelona. 

The presence on the streets of large 
numbers of police from a variety of 
branches of the service is the most 
striking indication of the political 
ferment... after the spray-painted 
slogans and political posters visible 
everywhere. Demonstrations in- 
variably end with armed police inter- 
vention. 

The number of police has increased 
this winter, a fact explained in 
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February by Suarez’s Minister of the 
Interior and leading right-wing theo- 
retician, Martin Villa. Villa com- 
mented that “democracy” necessitates 
more police and that people feel safer 
now that the corps has been enlarged. 

Many people who support Els 
Joglars , meanwhile, are asking the 
question: “What kind of democracy 
can this be?” And whatever happened 
to the statute in the Moncloa Pact — a 
series of economic and social reform 
agreements signed by unions and 
political party leaders along with the 
Suarez government — which states that 
ordinary citizens are not subject to 
military law? 

In fact, the only statute of that 
highly touted pact that Suarez has 
bothered to implement is the one im- 
posing a 22 percent ceiling on wage 
raises. In the meantime, the chief 
government supporter of the pact, 
Economy Minister Fuentese Quintana, 
has been ousted and several important 
business figures have entered the 
cabinet. All are members of Suarez’s 
party, and all favor policies of fast 
credit for shaky industries, laissez faire 
and “free firings.” (Under current 
law, workers may only be fired if the 
company pays stiff indemnifications or 
receives special government authoriza- 
tion.) 

Economic Crisis 

But their policies face both a deep- 
rooted economic crisis and increasingly 
militant opposition from workers and 
unions. At the end of 1977, Spain 
again recorded the highest rate of infla- 
tion among nations in the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (which includes the 
United States and Canada along with 
all of western Europe). Gas and elec- 
tricity rates shot up by as much as 34 
percent in February. And major in- 
dustries like SEAT (Spain’s main auto- 
mobile manufacturer), steel and min- 
ing are in deep trouble and have asked 
for authorization to cut back produc- 
tion and lay off workers. 

Unwilling to sit on the sidelines any 
longer, 100,000 workers demonstrated 
in Asturias at the end of February to 
demand nationalization of the En- 
sidesa steel company, whose financial 
troubles affect mining and indirectly 
most of the Asturian economy. Other 
labor conflicts have included a strike at 
SEAT and a strike by 100,000 farmers. 
Thousands of tractors blocked the 
highways in Catalonia and other nor- 
thern provinces during the first week in 
March. 

Violent confrontations between 
police and demonstrators occur 
regularly throughout Spain. And from 
the Basque country come reports of 
continuing guerrilla attacks (the most 
recent ones against nuclear power in- 
stallations), while the government has 
stalled on initial negotiations over the 
transfer of powers to the new Basque 
General Council. The Council recently 
elected a 72-year-old Socialist as its 

[continued on page 10] 
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(Note to editors: The following 

dispatch from Italy was filed by LNS's 
correspondent in Rome just before the 
kidnapping of former premier A Ido 
Moro by urban guerrillas of the Red 
Brigades . It describes some of the day- 
to-day political activity by Italy's 
revolutionary mass opposition move- 
ment that goes unreported here in the 
United States. Look for future dispat- 
ches to cover events in Italy after the 
Moro kidnapping and the opening of 
the trial of members of the Red 
Brigade that is going on simultaneously 
in Turin. For more information on the 
current situation in Italy see packets 
892 , 896, 898, 901) 

Mass Demonstrations Mark 
International Women’s Day 
and Commemorate Slain Militant 


by M.R. 

ROME (LNS) — Fifty thousand 
women marched through the streets of 
Rome on March 8 to mark Interna- 
tional Women’s Day. Meanwhile, the 
Union of Italian Women (UDI) which 
is dominated by the Italian Communist 
Party staged a separate and much 
smaller rally of 2,000 in a city square. 
Thousands of women marched in other 
cities across Italy. And in Genoa police 
fired pistols and machine-guns at 
women and held 25 for questioning. 

Three days later, demonstrators 
were back in the streets to mark the 
first anniversary of the murder of 
Francesco Lorusso, a militant of Lotta 
Continua (Continuing Struggle), the 
daily newspaper which functions in 
many ways as the connecting point of 
the diverse groups in the opposition 
movement. Lorusso was killed last year 
in Bologna by a carabiniere (member 
of an autonomous branch of the 
Italian army which serves as a national 
police force). The revolutionary mass 
opposition movement commemorated 
Lorusso with peaceful demonstrations 
in four cities: 

In Bologna, where Lorusso was 
killed, the movement has obtained 
police authorization to march past the 
Communist Party (PCI) local head- 
quarters to protest its front-line role in 
making all political dissent by the left a 
criminal offense. But this authoriza- 
tion was then withdrawn. Police ex- 
plained that the PCI had threatened to 
stop the march with a squad of its own 
if the police didn’t prevent it. As it 
turned out, 20,000 to 30,000 militants 
marched and concluded with a rally 
near the PCI headquarters without in- 
cidents. The PCI youth federation only 
managed to assemble 250 people in the 
sports stadium (seating capacity 
7,000). 


In Rome, the movement received of- 
ficial permission to hold a march in the 
city center the first time in many 
months. Between 25,000 and 30,000 
people participated in a march that 
concluded peacefully in Piazza San 
Giovanni. 

In Milan, where the revolutionary 
left has been sharply divided, two 
separate marches, totalling about 
7-8,000 people took place. 

The northern industrial city of Turin 
is in a state of virtual seige, owing to 
the mammoth trial of members of the 
Red Brigades, a clandestine group 
dedicated to immediate armed struggle 
against the state. The day before the 
March 1 1 commemorations, other 
members of this group killed a 
policeman of the anti-terrorist squad. 
Those on trial have refused all legal 
defense. In spite of the highly-charged 
atmosphere, with armed police on 
every street corner, 500-1000 young 
people marched, protesting against the 
militarization of the town promoted by 
the PCI and the ruling Christian 
Democratic Party. 
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Larry McDonald 
to Pay Damages 
in Laetrile Case 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Right-wing 
Georgia Congressman Larry Mc- 
Donald, best known for his intelli- 
gence-gathering on activist groups na- 
tionwide and his membership in the 
John Birch Society, has come in for 
publicity on another count recently. In 
what was believed to be the first medi- 
cal malpractice trial in the U.S. of a 
doctor who had prescribed laetrile, 
McDonald was ordered to pay $15,000 
damages to the widow of an Alabama 
man who died while under McDonald’s 
treatment. 

In addition to gathering detailed in- 
formation and misinformation about 
progressive groups and inserting it into 
the Congressional Record, the versatile 
McDonald has used his double creden- 
tials as a urologist and a congressman 
to promote laetrile as a cure for cancer. 
In fact, he is listed as 4 ‘legislative 
representative” in literature put out by 
the Committee for Freedom of Choice 
in Cancer Therapy, a California-based 
group whose leader is another Birch 
Society member. 

Apparently McDonald hasn’t limi- 
ted his advocacy of laetrile to the 
podium. Evidence presented to a 
federal jury during the three-week trial 
in Atlanta revealed that he had treated 
John L. Scott of Birmingham, Alaba- 
ma with the controversial drug from 
August 1973 until March 1974. The 


treatment stopped when Scott died of 
lung cancer. And Scott’s family later 
filed a $6 million malpractice suit, 
charging that McDonald had prescrib- 
ed a ‘‘worthless quack remedy” while 
failing to advise a conventional treat- 
ment that has proved beneficial. 

In a verdict handed down in late 
February, the jury declined to award 
damages on several parts of the com- 
plaint against McDonald. But it did 
order him to pay $15,000 for ‘‘medical 
and other expenses attendant upon the 
last illness.” 

McDonald has vowed he will appeal 
the case. And his fellow Birch Society 
members, who have been among the 
most ardent defenders of laetrile along 
with other extreme right-wing groups, 
have begun to raise funds for his 
defense. 

This isn’t the first time that 
McDonald’s political and medical ac- 
tivities have overlapped. Last March, 
the daily Atlanta Constitution repor- 
ted that he was stockpiling weapons in 
his attic “for use in the event of a com- 
munist invasion.” Purchases of an 
arsenal of over 200 high-powered rifles 
and pistols had been concealed by com- 
pelling “dying patients to get guns that 
could not be traced to him.” The 
report didn’t mention whether any of 
these dying patients had been treated 
with laetrile. 

-30- 


Mass Uprising In 
Argentine Prison 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Mass protests 
erupted on March 14 at Argentina’s 
largest prison, Villa Devoto in Buenos 
Aires. Some 56 persons were killed and 
over 70 were wounded, according to 
the Argentine Information Service 
Center. 

The prisoners apparently rebelled 
because of overcrowding and other in- 
tolerable conditions in the prison. The 
Villa Devoto Prison was built for 2,500 
prisoners but close to 4,000 people, 80 
percent of them women, are reportedly 
incarcerated there. 

Since the military junta seized power 
two years ago, over 2,000 political 
prisoners have been impounded in 
Villa Devoto alone. And throughout 
the country it has been reported that 
‘‘thousands of people have been ab- 
ducted by security forces and taken to 
secret camps, where they are usually 
tortured and a countless number are 
assassinated,” according to Amnesty 
International. 

Amnesty International has also 
reported that prisoners are often 
assassinated while in prison. 

—30— 
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Noted War Criminal Now 
Defense Department Advisor 


LEAA Funds Flamethrowers, 
Not Coaches, Gary Mayor Told 


globe,” according to the Wall Street 
Journal. 
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NEW YORK (LNS)— In Vietnam, 
Robert W. Komer was known as 
“Blowtorch” — a nickname earned by 
his fanatical devotion to counter- 
insurgency. But to the U.S. anti-war 
movement and the Vietnamese Na- 
tional Liberation Front he was viewed 
quite differently. To them, “Blow- 
torch” was just another name for “war 
criminal.” 

While he was in Vietnam, Komer 
headed the “pacification” program 
there — a program which relied on in- 
discriminate arrests, torture and 
murder of Vietnamese civilians to sup- 
press resistance to the U.S. military 
presence and the corrupt U.S. -backed 
government in Saigon. 

This tainted history however, has 
not lessened Komer’ s use for more 
government service. In early March 
Komer was selected by the Carter ad- 
ministration to fill a slot as a leading 
advisor for the Defense Department. 
He will be the top military official at 
DOD on NATO affairs and issues deal- 
ing with the Atlantic Alliance. 
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Supporters Back Yvonne 
Wanrow’s Challenge To Retrial 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Law enforce- 
ment officials may like to talk about 
the importance of community rela- 
tions, but they apparently prefer to 
spend their money on more tangible 
tools of police work — such as guns, 
helicopters and flamethrowers. Or at 
least that’s the impression Gary, In- 
diana Mayor Richard Hatcher has 
developed during his tenure as the 
longest-serving black mayor in any ma- 
jor city in the U.S. 

Reviewing the 10 years that he has 
been in office recently with a New 
York Times reporter, Hatcher noted 
that the state board which controls 
federal Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) funds in In- 
diana definitely prefers to put its 
money into military hardware. 

“We wanted them to fund a project 
where the city’s football coaches would 
spend four or five hours a night with 
youths in the housing projects who 
have no men in the home,” Hatcher 
said. “But they wanted us to buy 
helicopters. One salesman even came 
through here trying to sell us flame- 
throwers that he assured us the law en- 
forcement assistance program would 
pay for.” 

—30— 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Yvonne 
Wanrow still faces another trial, even 
though her murder conviction was 
overturned in 1977 by the Washington 
State Court of Appeals and the State 
Supreme Court. The state is now retry- 
ing her, this time on first degree 
murder charges. 

Wanrow’s lawyers appeared in court 
in Olympia, the state capitol, March 13 
to challenge the legality of the murder 
statute under which she was convicted. 

Supporters were also there, filling 
the courtroom during the hearing and 
crowding the street outside. Before and 
after the session Native Americans 
conducted ceremonial dances on her 
behalf. 

Wanrow, a Colville Indian, was con- 
victed in 1973 of second degree felony 
murder and first degree assault by an 
all-white jury for fatally shooting 
William Wesler and wounding his com- 
panion. Wesler, a repeated child 
molester, was drunk and incoherent 
when he broke in at 5 AM and 
threatened to molest Wanrow’s 
children and nephew. Wanrow shot 
Wesler as he lurched toward her 
3-year-old nephew on the couch. 

In the state’s current retrial attempt 
the prosecution is pursuing a highly 
unusual tack: instead of “man- 

slaughter,” Wanrow is charged with 
felonious assault, during which a 
murder occurred. This “felony 
murder” charge is more severe and 
doesn’t require the state to prove pre- 
meditation was involved. The court 
will issue its decision on the defense 
motion challenging the felony murder 
charge within several months. — 30 — 


ITT Execs Face Perjury Rap 
On Chile Testimony 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Just before 
they would have slipped unjder the 
protection of the statute of limitations, 
two ITT executives, Edward Gerrity 
and Robert Berrellez, have been 
charged with perjury, obstructing 
government proceedings and giving 
false testimony about the clandestine 
efforts to prevent Salvador Allende 
from becoming president of Chile in 
1970. 

ITT offered to give the U.S. gover- 
nment $1 million to foil Allende’s elec- 
tion; made plans with the CIA to 
“create economic chaos” after Allende 
was elected; solicited other cor- 
porations to join their campaign to 
overthrow Allende; and ur£ed the 
White House “to see that Allende 
doesn’t get through the next ^ix mon- 
ths,” according to Senate Intelligence 
Committee and Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation (OPIC) Reports. 

Both men face maximum penalties 
of 30 years. But many beljeve the 
government will ultimately let t|hem off 
on relatively minor misdemeanor 
charges, as it did in the case of former 
CIA Director Richard Heljns. No 
criminal charges were brought! against 
ITT chairman Harold Geneeii. It has 
been charged that Geneen was not 
prosecuted because he knew “too 
much” about the “Central Intelligence 
Agency’s relationships with U.S. -based 
multinational corporations around the 


Oregon Governor Jumps The 
Gun On Nuke Study 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A coalition of 
anti-nuclear activists recently charged 
that the investigation of the Trojan 
Nuclear power plant’s stability current- 
ly being conducted by Oregon’s 
Department of Geology has been 
severely compromised by Oregon 
Governor, Bob Straud’s statements in 
support of the plant owners, Portland 
General Electric. 

“It is completely out of line for the 
governor to announce his conclusions 
while the Department of Geology is in 
the midst of reviewing and analyzing 
the existing data,” the Trojan Decom- 
missioning Alliance said in a statement 
released in Portland. “This state’s 
agency study, which was supposed to 
take place unpressured by political 
considerations, now has had it’s in- 
tegrity compromised by the governor’s 
public statements.” 

Noting that the governor has ap- 
pointive power over the Department of 
Geology director, the Alliance said the 
agency now “may easily hesitate to 
come up with conclusions contrary to 
those already proclaimed by Governor 
Staub.” 

—30— 

(Thanks to the Trojan Decommission- 
ing Alliance for this information.) 


NYC Picketers Demand Rehiring 
Of Gay Restaurant Worker 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The first of a 
series of picketlines was staged March 12 
in front of a Brooklyn, New York res- 
taurant where a worker, Robert Storm, 
was recently fired for his participation 
in the gay rights movement. 

“I was fired without cause or notice 
after I objected to being continually 
harassed by a bigoted co-worker,” 
Robert Storm explained to LNS. 
“Beckerman [the owner] stated that I 
had invited the attacks by being openly 
gay and discussing my work in the gay 
movement on the job. This is the same 
type of sexual harassment that women 
are constantly subjected to. This is a 
labor issue. All workers have the right 
to be free of sexual harassment on the 
job.” 

Chants of “No More Gay Sweat- 
shops” filled the air during the first 
picket outside the restaurant, Henry’s 
End. Protesters demanded Storm’s 
rehiring, as well as an end to the 
owner’s refusal to pay some workers’ 
on-the-books, depriving them of 
unemployment insurance coverage, 
workmen’s compensation and social 
security benefits. 

— 30— 
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(See graphics.) 

LNS Interview With Native 
American Mother Jeanne Baum: 
4 ‘All Children Have the Right to 
a Decent, Non-Racist 
Education” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— New York 
State school and court officials claim 
“It’s a simple matter of truancy,” in 
the words of one attorney for the Suf- 
folk County school system. But one 
Native American woman and her 
daughter think differently. Jeanne and 
Siba Baum have been fighting a two 
and a half year legal battle against 
racist teaching at a Long Island junior 
high school, and it isn’t over yet. 

It all began when twelve-year-old 
Siba Baum turned a paper in to her 
English class teacher about Geronimo. 
“Geronimo is seen as a blood thirsty 
savage,” Siba wrote. “He and his 
people were trying to defend their way 
of life from invaders, who are pictured 
as heroes, settlers and explorers. When 
the Indian fought back, he was the 
villain, and it still goes on now.” 

Siba’s teacher, Carol Duarte, read 
the paper and returned it with the 
following comment: “Indians got what 
they deserved.” When Siba confronted 
the teacher she elaborated, stating 
“Indians are lazy,” “should get off the 
reservations,” and “should be 
ashamed of their atrocities.” 

At meetings demanded by the 
Baums, school officials continually 
refused to take any punitive or 
remedial action to correct the school’s 
derogatory presentation of Native 
Americans. When Baum finally 
removed Siba from the school, school 
officials responded by having Baum 
charged in Family Court with “child 
neglect.” Baum, who was convicted of 
the charge, now faces loss of custody 
of Siba. 

In a recent interview with LNS, 
Baum discussed the issues in the case 
and its effect on her and Siba’s lives. 

“The issue is not that Siba was in- 
sulted,” Baum explained. “The case 
started when the school locked up and 
stone-walled the incident. We’re 
talking about institutionalized 
racism — not one aberrant teacher. 
We’re taking the Brown decision and 
the 14th amendment: all children have 
a right to a decent, non-racist 
education. If the school defaults it’s 
the school’s responsibility to change, 
not the parents to find another 
school.” 

“You would think, if you read white 
man’s books, that there were a few In- 


dians here and then they disappeared 
gratefully when the white settlers came. 
They [educators] have every reason to 
avoid the subject of Native Americans. 
It’s a very sickening reality. Why call 
them settlers at all? They were in- 
vaders. They had ‘heroic battles’ and 
we had ‘disgusting bloody battles.’ ” 

Since the court verdict was handed 
down convicting Baum of child 
neglect, the Baums have lived on 
several reservations in the Midwest in 
order to avoid having Siba seized by 
police. On the reservations Jeanne and 
Siba were forced to move several times 
after law officers discovered their 
hiding places and started to harass 
them. Yet this harassment has not 
weakened their determination to con- 
tinue their fight. 

“Instead of frightening us off, it’s 
radicalized us, made us more deter- 
mined. To think — a woman in a wheel 
chair — a gray haired grandmother and 
her 12 year old daughter, could 
threaten them so much! The system’s 
foundation must be very weak. ’ ’ 

The family court’s decision, and the 
subsequent upholding of it in New 
York Appeals courts, is consistent with 
the United States government’s 
historical policy of separating Native 
American children from their families. 

Today, it is estimated that 25 percent 
of Native American children have been 
removed from their parents’ custody 
by white welfare agencies and courts. 
The boarding schools many children 
are placed in have a high rate of runa- 
ways and suicides among Native Amer- 
ican children. 

Jeanne Baum was removed from her 
family at the age of three. Baum recalls 
how she felt about the policy: 

“They did anything to break up the 
families. They [social workers and 
other government agencies] came with 
papers. 

“No one expected anything legal. 
You can’t even use the word ‘social 
worker’ when you’re with Indians 
because they’ll go to another room — 
that’s what it means. Our teenagers 
have the highest suicide rate in the 
world.” 

A hearing on a motion to allow Siba 
Baum to come out of hiding was filed 
by attorneys for Baum recently. She 
will return to court on March 29. 

“Compulsory education is 
deprivation of liberty,” Baum stressed, 
asserting her belief that school and 
court officials’ “ignoring racist 
behavior was tantamount to endorsing 
it.” 

“Without due process, if a greater 
good does not take place — education — 
then its incarceration.” 

-30- 


Assatur Shakur Still Fighting 
From Prison, Was 
COINTELPRO Target 


NEW YORK (LNS)— New evidence 
points to collaboration among the FBI, 
New York Police Department and 
other government agencies targeting 
black militant Assata Shakur, her sup- 
porters announced at a March 21 press 
conference. The evidence, contained in 
FBI files finally released to Shakur’ s 
lawyers, outlines the COINTELPRO 
campaign against Shakur and other 
black activists nationwide. 

The press conference was held the 
same day that New York State moved 
to drop the last of its charges against 
Shakur, paving the way for her to start 
serving a life sentence in New Jersey on 
charges of murder stemming from a 
1973 “shoot-first-and-ask-questions 
later” attack by New Jersey State 
Troopers. 

Shakur and two others were stopped 
for “speeding slightly” and then fired 
on by the troopers. Zayd Shakur and a 
state trooper were killed during the 
shoot-out. 

At the press conference, supporters 
charged that Shakur’ s arrest and the 
subsequent shoot-out were a result of a 
spate of police theories and media 
reports coining Shakur as the “soul 
and queen of the Black Liberation Ar- 
my.” Though Shakur at the time was 
sought by police under six indictments, 
the government has failed to obtain a 
conviction on any of these charges to 
date. 

Assata Shakur was a hunted person. 
Jonathan Lubell, a member of Sha- 
kur’ s legal defense committee, de- 
scribed to LNS how COINTELPRO 
targeted her: 

“Whenever there was a black 
woman involved in a bank robbery or 
any other criminal act, Assata’ s name 
inevitably popped up as a suspect, 
identified, or a co-conspirator in the 
act. 

“Given the nature of the charges 
leveled against her, particularly the 
shooting of a cop, she was a shoot-to- 
kill target. Quite naturally she feared 
for her life.” 

Attorneys for Shakur have filed a 
motion to halt her transfer from an all- 
male New Jersey prison to the even 
more restrictive maximum security 
wing of the federal prison in Alderson, 
West Virginia. They are also in the pro- 
cess of filing a suit charging that her 
civil rights were violated by 
government-inspired myths about her 
activities. 

—30— 
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Protesters Outnumber Spectators 
at U.S.-S.A. Davis Cup Matches 


by Beth Falk 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. (LNS)— Three 
days of demonstrations, rallies and 
pickets protesting Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity’s sponsorship of the Davis Cup 
Tennis Matches between the U.S. and 
South Africa, March 17-19, success- 
fully kept spectators away from the 
tournament, inflicting significant 
financial losses on both Vanderbilt and 
the United States Tennis Association 
(USTA). 

The weekend was highlighted by two 
large demonstrations and continuous 
picket lines in front of Vanderbilt’s 
Memorial Gymnasium. On Friday, 
between 2000-3000 students, repre- 
senting several predominantly black 
schools — Fisk, Tennessee State Univer- 
sity and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege — plus students from Vanderbilt, 
Scaritt, Peabody and out-of-towners, 
weathered unseasonable snow and cold 
and banded together on the Vanderbilt 
campus. The spirited marchers, 
organized by the Tennessee Coalition 
Against Apartheid (TCAA), chanted 
“Join the March, Not the Match!” 
and “Down With Apartheid!” Beth 
Palmer, coordinator of the Vanderbilt- 
based Students Protesting Apartheid, 
described the demonstrations as 
“festive and exciting,” and added, “I 
think it raised the issue for a lot of peo- 
ple; it has opened a lot of eyes.” 

Saturday’s march and rally, spon- 
sored by the NAACP, was billed as the 
main event of the weekend and 
brought out an estimated 2000-4000 
participants. The demonstrators — 
about two-thirds of them black — 
gathered at the War Memorial down- 
town, and marched 10 abreast through 
the Nashville streets to Centennial 
Park not far from the gym. A rally in 
the park featured speakers Dick 
Gregory, Ossie Davis, Bayard Rustin, 
Carl Stokes and Michigan State Su- 
preme Court Justice William Booth. 
After the speeches, NAACP Chairman 
Benjamin Hooks advised the demon- 
strators to “Go home. Do not go to the 
gym,” stating that he feared a confron- 
tation. 

Despite Hooks’ plea, several hun- 
dred demonstrators, including Dick 
Gregory, walked to the gym and 
formed picket lines around the en- 
trance. David Huet-Vaughn, coor- 
dinator of the TCAA, emphasized the 
importance of active protest at the site 
of the games, and said, “A lot more 
people would have gone over to the 
gym had they been encouraged.” 
Huet-Vaughn saw the relatively small 
turnout Saturday as a result of reluc- 
tance on the part of the NAACP to 
organize a mass mobilization. “It’s 
clear that the demonstration was small 
because the NAACP wanted it that 


way. They decided to make it a ‘sym- 
bolic gesture’ and were afraid to go to 
the site itself.” 

Despite the limited turnout on Satur- 
day, the demonstrations had a definite 
impact. The matches were poorly at- 
tended all three days, testimony to the 
effectiveness of the protest and of 
heightened public awareness of racist 
rule in South Africa. Vanderbilt 
spokesmen had stated that at least 4000 
spectators per day would be needed in 
order for the University to break even. 
Only about 1100 attended each day, 
filling the gym to less than 15 percent 
of its capacity. The USTA has released 
Vanderbilt from its $50,000 guarantee, 
but Joe Davis — of the Davis Coal 
Co. — financial underwriter for the 
event, is figuring on a loss of several 
thousand dollars despite the USTA 
release. 

In addition, it seems likely that 
South Africa will be forced to 
withdraw from 1979 competition, a 
development which anti-apartheid ac- 
tivists score as a victory. 

Security measures were elaborate 
during the three days, with 364 police 
on hand. The weekend’s activities, 
however, remained lively but orderly, 
despite several heated exchanges be- 
tween people entering the games and 
picketers who shouted, “You ought to 
feel guilty,” and “Remember Steven 
Biko!” 

Vanderbilt has contended that 
hosting the Davis Cup did not signify 
implicit approval of racist policy in 
South Africa. However, the Univer- 
sity’s participation in the sports event 
is consistent with its economic par- 
ticipation in apartheid. Vanderbilt 
currently holds stock in 31 corpora- 
tions doing business in South Africa, 
with investments totalling at least $26 
million. 

Huet-Vaughn stressed that the suc- 
cess of. the demonstrations will serve as 
a springboard from which further in- 
vestigation and protest will commence. 
“The demonstration showed that 
despite the problems in terms of 
harassment, bomb threats and 
organizers’ car tires being slashed after 
the demonstration, people here were 
able to get together and oppose apar- 
theid. This action has raised the issue 
of corporate involvement for the peo- 
ple here in Tennessee and elsewhere.” 

* * * 

The United Nations has declared 1978 
International Year for Action Against 
Apartheid . A national conference on 
apartheid , which will explore a variety 
of issues , especially corporate involve- 
ment in South Africa , is now being 
organized. For more information , 
write: David Huet-Vaughn , 1503 

Ash wood, Nashville , Tenn. 37212. 

—30— 

(Beth Falk , formerly of Nashville , is a 
free lance journalist living in New York 
City.) 


(See photo.) 

Protests Hit Begin Visit, 
Invasion of Lebanon 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Just three 
days after Israel’s massive attack on 
Palestinians in southern Lebanon, over 
200 demonstrators shouting 
“Everyone Should Know— We Sup- 
port the PLO,” and “Zionists Out of 
Lebanon Now,” assembled in front of 
the Israeli Consulate in New York to 
protest the invasion. 

The Israeli onslaught into southern 
Lebanon came as no surprise. The 
Israelis have for years attempted to 
root out the Palestinian resistance and 
on more than one occasion have stated 
their intention to establish a “security 
belt” inside Lebanese territory. Since 
the end of the war in Lebanon in 
November of 1976, Israel has made 
three major armored and aerial attacks 
on Palestinian villages, killing many 
civilians. And on almost a daily basis, 
Israel has shelled several Lebanese 
villages and Palestinian strongholds. 

A spokesperson for the Palestine 
Solidarity Committee (PSC) stated at 
the New York rally: “The invasion was 
made possible as a result of massive 
U.S. arms shipments to Israel. It is our 
position that U.S. economic and 
military aid to Israel must be stopped 
now.” 

The demonstration, sponsored by 
the PSC, was the second in less than one 
week. The night before the Israeli inva- 
sion, a demonstration sponsored by the 
PSC was held at the Israeli Consulate, 
on the eve of the trial of Palestinian- 
American Sami Esmail now held in an 
Israeli prison. 

Meanwhile, on March 21 in 
Washington, D.C. 200 demonstrators 
marched to the Capitol, protesting 
Israeli Prime Minister Begin’s U.S. 
visit and the Israeli invasion into 
Lebanon. “This demonstration is to 
denounce the visit of the self- 
proclaimed terrorist Menahem Begin 
and the hospitality accorded him by the 
U.S. government while at the same 
time his troops continue to kill hun- 
dreds of civilians in Lebanon,” charg- 
ed a Palestinian spokesperson on the 
steps of the Capitol. Inside the building 
Begin was lunching with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

“As long as we have been able to 
survive, our survival represents a 
defeat to the Zionists,” said Fawaz 
Turki, a well-known Palestinian writer 
and poet. 

—30— 


(Thanks to Teddy Price for informa- 
tion on the Washington demonstra- 
tion.) 
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Coal Miner Interview 

(continued from page 1) 

somehow. Even if it meant I had to get 
a job somewhere or he did. 

I believe that if a person believes in 
something, there’s nothing that’s going 
to change their mind. And if the com- 
pany does something wrong to a per- 
son, usually every one of the coal 
miners, they’re all friends, and they all 
believe in one another, and they’re all 
going to stick together. 

If the miners want something bad 
enough, and they do not want to break 
this union, they’re going to stand up 
for it. 

—30— 


E-Systems Corp . 

[continued from page 4] 

during the Johnson Administration. 

Another characteristic of E-Systems 
is that many of its top officials come 
from or return to positions in the Pen- 
tagon as well as the intelligence agen- 
cies. This relationship has enabled 
E-Systems to win military contracts 
with ease, and makes the corporation, 
for all practical purposes, an arm of 
U.S. intelligence agencies. 

—30— 


Spain 

[continued from page 5] 

president — a former metallurgy worker 
who spent 20 years in Franco’s jails. 

Now many observers feel that Spain 
is experiencing a definite “turn to the 
right” and toward the Francoist past. 
The conviction of Els Joglars is 
another confirmation of this. But the 
resistance appears to be stiffening. 

(See graphics .) 


KKK Recruits Youths 
To Attack Gays 


NEW YORK (LNS)— More than 100 
male students at two Oklahoma City 
schools have organized student Ku 
Klux Klan chapters to wage “a cam- 
paign of terror against homosexuals.” 
It is estimated that from 112 to 132 
youths, mostly in their mid-teens, have 
joined the two teen-age Klan chapters 
at Putnam City High School and Put- 
nam City West High School. 

“We are not against blacks like the 
old Klan,” said one boy recruited by 
the KKK. “We are against gays and the 
clubs that support them and are going 
to try to shut them down because this 
activity is morally and socially 


wrong...” 

Last November, a squad of Kiddie 
Klansmen brandishing baseball bats at- 
tacked an alleged gay bar, injuring 
several of the people inside. In addition 
to physically assaulting gays, the Kid- 
die Klansmen have initiated a letter- 
writing campaign urging public of- 
ficials to close gathering places of gays. 

(Information from Columbus Free 
Press) 

—30— 


Bakke’s School Discriminates 
In Forward, Not Reverse 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A University 
of California professor has come up 
with a set of charges that could blow 
the Bakke “reverse discrimination” 
case out the window. That is, if the 
charges ever get heard. 

Paul Goodman, president of the 
Faculty Union at UC-Davis, recently 
charged that the school, contrary to 
both the California Supreme Court’s 
opinion and supporters of Allen 
Bakke, does in fact discriminate 
against Third World students at its 
medical school. 

Bakke has charged that he is a victim 
of reverse discrimination because of a 
University admissions policy that 
reserves 16 out of 100 places in its 
medical school for Third World 
students. 

In a letter to University General 
Counsel Donald Reidhaar, Goodman 
made the following charges against the 
school: 

•Since it’s inception, the UC-Davis 
Medical School has never admitted a 
Black student under regular admissions 
procedures. 

•The Med School attempted to apply a 
quota to cut Third World student ad- 
missions to a minimum by routinely 
turning qualified Third World ap- 
plicants away under the regular admis- 
sions program. 

•Med School Dean John Tupper 
reversed regular admissions committee 
procedures in order to admit sons of 
prominent political and medical 
figures. 

•Black students admitted to the Med 
school have been subjected to racial 
slurs, discriminatory grading and 
disciplinary measures. 

•The Med School falsified minority ad- 
missions statistics by counting foreign 
Third World students in its “affirm- 
ative action” reports. 

Goodman has offered to furnish the 
names of students and faculty 
members at Davis who will back up his 


allegations. Copies of the letter have 
been sent to every regent, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the NAACP. 

It is now up to the University of 
California, Allen Bakke’s legal oppo- 
nent, to ensure that the U.S. Supreme 
Court has all the information Good- 
man is prepared to provide before the 
court hands down its decision. 

The university’s sincerity in fighting 
against Bakke and for affirmative ac- 
tion already became suspect when it 
was revealed that a University admis- 
sions officer encouraged Bakke to 
bring the suit challenging the Third 
World admissions policy. Now, the 
reasons why UC might be reluctant to 
air Goodman’s charges as a way to win 
in court are only too obvious. 

-30- 


Military Pact to Tie South Africa 
to Israel, Iran, South Korea 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Despite the 
U.N.’s mandatory arms embargo 
against South Africa, several of the 
prime recipients of U.S. military aid 
are putting the finishing touches on a 
defense treaty that would link them 
with the white supremacist state. Ac- 
cording to the privately circulated Lon- 
don newsletter Arms International , 
plans for a defense pact between South 
Africa, Israel, Iran and South Korea 
are now in their final stages, with the 
possibility that Argentina and Brazil 
might join at a later point. 

The newsletter points out that ties 
between these countries have become 
increasingly close. It quoted, for exam- 
ple, a group of U.S. Congressman who 
toured southern Africa late last year 
and came back to report that a formal 
defense agreement had been drafted. 

Israel, it points out, recently agreed 
to build fast missile patrol boats for 
South Africa or to provide technical 
assistance for those being built in 
South Africa itself. Meanwhile, some 
of the Shah’s ever-expanding fleet has 
been refitted at South Africa’s Simons- 
town naval base as have those of the 
Argentinian navy. 

The ruling family in Iran has long 
had close connections with South 
Africa. The Shah’s father was exiled 
there by Britain during the war and the 
Shah himself has substantial personal 
investments in South Africa. 

Israel is said to have started arms 
deliveries to South Africa after the 
1973 Middle East war, when, accor- 
ding to Arms International , it found 
that it had more American tanks and 
other hardware than it could use. 

— 30— 
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TOP RIGHT: Beverly Johnson, a 27-year 

old coal miner, outside her local's 
voting place. March 5, 1978. 

CREDIT: Nancy Stiefel/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1, THIS PACKET 
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TOP LEFT: Native American Jeanne Baum, 

who is currently waging a legal bat- 
tle against racist teaching in pub- 
lic schools , speaks at an Internation- 
al Women's Day rally in New York City, 
March 11, 1978. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 

SEE STORY PAGE 8, THIS PACKET. 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: "Llibertat 
d'Expresio" (Catalan for "Freedom 
of Expression") has been the most 
popular slogan circulating on the 
streets of Spain for the past few 
weeks. The police, however, have 
made it clear that this expression 
should not be heard or seen any- 
where. Recently, for instance, 
a woman from Barcelona was beat- 
en for wearing a "Freedom of Ex- 
pression" sticker on her jacket. 

CREDIT: Iberian News Service/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 5, THIS PACKET 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Militant protesters in 

New York City march outside Israeli 
Consulate March 17, 1978, to pro- 
test Israeli attack on Palestinians 
in southern Lebanon. 


CREDIT: LNS 
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